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COMPLIANCE WITH TITLE VI, CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 
1964 AND THE MODIFIED COURT ORDER, CIVIL ACTION 
5281, FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT, EASTERN DISTRICT 
OF TEXAS, TYLER DIVISION 

Reviews of local education agencies pertaining to compliance with Titrs 
VI Civil Rights Act of 1964 and with specific requirements of the 
Modified Court Order, Civil Action No. 528), Federal District Court, 
Eastern District of Texas, Tyler Division are conducted periodically by 
staff representatives of the Texas Education Agency. These reviews 
cover at least the following policies and practices: 

(1) acceptance policies on student transfers from other school 
districts; 

(2) operation of school bus routes or runs on a n on -segregated 
basis; 

(3) non-discrimination in extracurricular activities and the use 
of school facilities; 

(4) non-discriminatory practices in the hiring, assigning, pro- 
moting, paying, demoting, reassigning or dismissing of faculty 
and staff members who work with children; 

(5) enrollment and assignment of students without discrimina- 
tion on the ground of race, color or national origin; and 

(6) evidence of published procedures for hearing complaints and 
grievances. 

In addition to conducting reviews, the Texas Education Agency staff 
representatives check complaints of discrimination made by a citizen or 
citizens residing in a school district where it is alleged discriminatory 
practices have or are occurring. 

Where a violation of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act is found, the 
findings are reported to the Office for Civil Rights, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

(f there be a direct violation of the Court Order in Civil Action No. 
5281 that cannot be cleared through negotiation, the sanctions required 
by the Court Order are applied. 
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FOREWORD 



Each year, thousands of families vdthin the free enterprise system of the 
United States leave their homes and ♦'follow the crops" as migratory farm 
workers. Children of migratory farm workers learn many invaluable lessons, 
not the least of which include an appreciation for the dignity of work and 
self-reliance. The life of the migratory farm worker is a hard life. His 
children need and deserve educational opportunities, tailored to their 
limited chances to attend school, which will allow them make rational 
career choices. 

Building upon funding made available under the Elementary and Secondary 
School Act, Title I Migrant, Texas educators made special attempts to meet 
the needs of 54,661 children of migratory fai*m workers during the 1972-73 
school year. Of the 151 school districts serving migrants, 133 operated 
etxrichment programs only, one operated . n extended day seven-month school 
term, and all others offered both enrichment and extended day seven-month 
school terms. Children in these programs continued to fall behind academ- 
ically, gaining an average of .72 -month per month of instruction in reading 
and .85 month per month of instruction in mathematics. Briefly described 
within the body of this report. are programs in which students made gains in 
excess of .85 month per month of instruction. Variation between programs 
may not be as great as variation among individuals directing, conducting, 
and supporting the programs. Recognizing this, the Texas Education Agency 
has continued to offer massive staff development tra-ining for all profes- 
sionals and all support personnel who strive to meet the needs of the 
children of migratory farm workers. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The philosophy under which the Texas Child Migrant program funded through 
ESEA, Title I Migrant operates is best described in An Administrative Guide 
for Prog:rams for the Education of Migrant Children produced by the Migrant 
and Preschool Division of the Texas Educatioi Agency, Austin, Texas in the 
fall of 1972. 

The Texas Child Migrant Program is based on the belief that the 
purpose joY the public school system is to provide educational 
opportunities for all children; opportunities that will enable 
each child to function creatively and usefully in dignity and 
freedom. Each individual has the potential for useful contri- 
bution to society and the right to a meaningful educational 
program that will make provision for his academic, social, 
physical, and psychological development. Much of the child's 
success in such a broad and comprehensive program is dependent 
on the attiti^es of parents, educators, and community. 

As a result of his mobility and his difficulties in the use of 
English as a second language or due to his proTDlem with English 
because of his dialect, the migrant child has need for special 
help. The Texas Child Migrant Program is committed to the 
philosophical principles which provide the basis for: 

a program that will help the migrant realize his 
highest potential, creatively and usefully; and 

a program that will prepare him to take his place 
in the mainstream of the educational program. 

Participants in the Texas Child Migrant Program must meet the following 
required definition of a Migrant Child according to the United States 
Office of Education. 

A migratory child of a migratory agricultural worker is a 
child who has moved with his family from one school district 
to another during the past year in order that a parent or 
other member of his immediate family might secure employ- 
ment in agriculture or in related food processing activities. 

Program Description 

The Texas Child Migrant Program is operated in Kindergarten, Grades 1-12 
and a special Migrant preschool for four year olds. 



The enrichment program for migrants in Kinderg^irten and Grades 1-12 may be 
operated on various plans. According to its needa and situation, a school 
district may operate any one or a combination of the following plans: 

Extra services during the day to provide supplementary instruc- 
tional activities with a supplementary or resource teacher in 
a classroom, a circulating supplementary teacher, or teacher 
aides providing additional services; 

An exteiided day program in which migrant children participate 
^n the regular school program and school day activities, but 
receive additional instruction after school; and 

. Self-contained classrooms which contain only migrant pupils 
in a non-graded structure. 

During the 1972-73 school year, 18 school iistricts in the Rio Grande Vallqy 
and south Texas, where there is a heavy concentration of migrantSi operated 
a seven-month program in addition to the regular migrant program. Due to 
the migration patterns of families from these areas in which students return 
to the area in the latter part of October and leave in the latter part of 
April, students are not able to begin or complete the regular ten month 
school year. The Foundation School Program designed a special teacher 
allocation formula to assure that classrooms do not become overcrowded diiring 
peak enrollment periods, "^he formula allocates teachers on the three peak 
reporting periods rather than the usual six reporting periods thus providing 
a maximum number of teachers. 

To compensate for the inability of migrant children co attend school the 
entire ten month term, a special seven-month school year is operated in the 
various districts. This type of school operates for a minimum of one 
hundred and thirty- five (135) instructional days, and the school day is 
extended so that the children are exposed to the same number of instructional 
hours as are children in the regular program - 

In all of these programs and plans the objectives have been to provide the 
migrant pupils with pupil services, including social services (attendance 
services;, clothing, transportation, fees, guidance and counseling, psycho- 
logical services, dental and medical services, and food, as well as the 
various instructional activities with the most emphasis being on reading, 
oral language development, English language arts, and mathematics. Other 
objectives have placed special emphasis on parental involvement programs 
during the 1972-73 school year. As in the past, staff development activities 
have been provided for the personnel involved with the migrant program. 

The migrant preschool program has the following as its general objectives: 

. To establish an educational environment in which four year 
old migrant children are provided opportunities to develop 
intellectually, socially, physically, and emotionally; 

• To provide opportunities for parents of these children to 
participate more effectively in the school community and to 
assume more effective responsibility for enhancing the 
educational and physical development of their children; and 



. To Increase the effectiveness of instructional personnel 
who work with these children through a parental activities 
prop;ram which will deepen understanding of the special needs 
and chiaracteristics of the migrant fa/nily. 

Related to these general objectives, the program provlles various pupil 
services and parental involvement activities, as well as instructional 
activities for the child, and special staff development activities to 
provide the various personnel vdth a.i understanding of the migrant child, 
his language, and his culture. 

Funding of the Pro/^ram 

The Texas Child Migrant Program was funded through ESEA, Title I Migrant. 
The 151 dis'Jricts participating received a total of $12,037,373. Table 1 
shows the amount and percent of ESEA, Title I Migrant funds encumbered for 
each of the areas linted. These figures balance with those indicated 
throughout this report. 



TABLE 1 

ESEA, TITLE I MIGRANT FUNDS ENCUMBERED IN FY 73 



AREA OF EXPENDITURES 


AMOUNT OF 
R-.EA, TITLE I 
MIGRANT FUNDS 

ENCUMRRRRD 


! PERCENT OF 
TOTAL ESEA, TITLE I ' 
MIGRANT FUNDS i 


Staff Development 


$ 112,806 




Instructional Personnel 


8,214,996 


68.2 


Instructional Materials 
and Supplies 


677,716 


?.6 


Pupil Services 


1.73^,042 


14.4 


Program Planning and Development 


148,427 


1.2 


Program Evaluation and Research 


75,136 


.6 


Dissemination and Replication 


21,670 


.2 


Instructional Media Selection, 
Acquisition, Development and Use 


154, 099 


1.3 


j General Administration 


584,843 




Eqviipment 


272, 538 


2.3 


Construction and Remodeling 


2,380 


.1 


Parental Involvement 


33,720 


.3 


TOTAL 


$12,037,373 


100.0 



PARTICIPATION 



For the 1972-73 school year, 54,661 students participated in migrant programs 
operated in 151 ochool districts. Forty-eight (48) of the 151 districts 
• perated pngrosuQ through five migrant cooperatives. Figure A illustrates 
lUo irjcreaso in the number of participants in the migrant program over a 
tor year period. The number of participants for 1973 is 15 times as large 
as it was in the beginning. Figure B illustrates the increaf?e in the number 
of districts operating programs over the same ten year period. There are 
30 times as many districts operating programs in 1973 as in the beginning. 
Table 2 di?: lays the participation of migrant pupils by grade level. 



TABLE 2 

PARTICIPATION BY GRADE LEVEL 



GRADE 




PF.RCEWT OF TOTAT 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


I . -Kina-rgarten 


1,619 


3.0fo 


Kindergarten 


3,733 


6.8 


1 


6,166 


11.3 


2 


5,548 


10.1 


3 


5,594 


10.2 


4 


5,441 


10.0 


5 


4,983 


9.1 


6 


4,541 


8.3 


7 


4,190 


7.7 


8 


3,809 


7.0 


9 


2,346 


4.2 


10 


1,739 


3.2 


11 


1,452 


2.7 


U 


1,005 


1.8 


Ungraded 


2,059 


3.8 


Special Ekiucation 


436 


.8 


Total 


54,661 


100.0 



It was reported that 96.9 percent of the students who participated in the 
migrant program v;ere Spanisa-siirna/ned. 

Approximately 70 percent of the students served by programs funded through 
ESEA, Title I Migrant were elementary level. 



Figure A 

PARTICIPATION TRENDS 



CHILDREN BY 
THOUSANDS 




1964 1965 19^57 l^SS 19S9 1970 1971 1972 

FISCAL YEAR 



1973 
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Figure B 
PARTICIPATION OF DISTRICTS 



NUMBER OF 
PARTICIPATING 
lAn SCHOOL DISTRICTS 




1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 

FISCAL YEAR 



In examining the data reported concerning the number of parents or guardians 
participating in parental involvement activities, it appears that there was 
an increase from last year in the number of participants for six of the six- 
teen specified f^ctivities and a decrease in the other ten activities. Table 
3 displays the aata collected from the two years. 



TABLE 3 

COMPARISON OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT FOR FY 72 and FY 73 



NUMBER OF 

PARENTS 
(GUARDIANS) 

INVOLVED 
1972 1973 


ACTIVITIES 


599 


819 


Program aides (to teachers, counselors, librarians, 
administrators) 


162 


143 


Medical aides 


272 


y 140 


Lunchroom aides 


245 y 


^ 193 


Instructional resource persons 


834' 


1,024 


Advisory committees 


1,394 


1,332 


Chaperones 


269 


242 


Interpreters 


170 


104 


Counselor for dropouts, delinquents, etc. 


409 


547 


Providing transportation 


7,979 


8,906 


Parent-teacher conferences 


1,801 


lt367 


Adult education classes or study groups 


1,512 


It 903 


Received home visits by teachers of special education 
classes 


14, 177 


14t 772 


Received home visits by other members of the school staff 


21, 019 


16,117 


Open house; special events for parents 


8,830 


7,622 


PTA or other similar organisations 


720 


394 


Assessment, Planning, Evaluation 


214 


1,280 


Other 




25,733 


Total undup.'^jLcated nmber of parents (guardians) of mi- 
grant pupils involved in the above activities 



*This figure was not requested in 1972. 
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A major objective of the Migrant and Preschool Division for 1972-73 was 
that every school district with a migrant progra/n shall have had at least 
one meeting a month of the parent advisory committee and that every home 
of the participating migrant children will have been visited by either a 
teacher, an aide, or ancillary personnel at least once during the 1972-73 
school year. As evidenced in Table 3, the activities in which parent 
participation increased included advisory committees and both home visits 
by teachers of special education classes and by other members of the school 
staff. 



PUPIL SERVICES 



One of the underlying tenants of the ESEA, Title I Migrant program is to 
provide pupil services in support of the instructional program. According 
to the data reported and displayed in Table 4, nearly all students who re- 
ceived services were also in instructional programs fimded through ESEA, 
Title I Migrant. A total of 15 districts did not provide instruction fimded 
through ESEA^ Title I Migrant for all of the pupils which were provided with 
services. Table k shows the number and percent of pupils who received the 
services and who also received instruction fimded through ESEA, Title I 
Migrant. This difference can be accounted for in several school districts 
by the lack of a kindergarten program fimded through ESEA, Title I Migrant. 
Also indicated in Table 4 is the number and percent of pupils who received 
services from agents other than the local district. 

Table 5 indicates the amount of ESEA^ Title I Migrant fimds and funds from 
other sources expended for each service, the percent each of these amounts 
is of the total amount of ESEA, Title I Migrant fimds and the total amoimt 
of other funds encumbered for all pupil services. Of the total amount of 
ESEA, Title I Migrant funds encumbered in Fl 73» 14-4 percent were expended 
for pupil services (Refer to Table l). The per pupil expenditures for each 
service a^^e indicated in Table 6. Information related to pupils served, 
funds encumbered and per pupil expenditures for food services are displayed 
in Tables 7 andS. It should be noted that the 204 pupils who were served 
an evening meal v^ere all from only one school district. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 



There were eleven different instructional areas funded through ESEA, TitJ.e 
I Migrant with the most emphasis being placed on reading, oral language/ 
language development, English language arts, mathematics, and enrichment 
experiences. 

Of the .total ESEA, Title I Migrant fimds encumbered, 77-4 percent were 
expended for instructional activities (Refer to Table 1). Table 9 displays 
the number of students who participated in each of the instructional activ- 
ities, the cost per pupil using all sources of funds and the per pupil 
expendi':ures of ESEA, Title I Migrant fimds. 



TABLE 9 

PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES IN THE MIGRANT PROGRAM 
FOR INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 



INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


PER PUPIL 
EXPENDITURES- 
ALL SOURCES 


PER PUPIL 
EXPEI^roiTURES- 
ESEA, TITLE I 
MIGRANT FUNDS 


Reading 


29,488 


$137 


$$ 88 


Mathematics 


16, 616 


90 


50 


English Language Arts 


18,934 


99 


55 


Oral Language/Language 
Development 


23,719 


123 


83 


Preschool 


4,609 


462 


330 


Natural Sciences/ 
Social Sciences 


8,582 


A5 


26 


Enrichment Experiences 


19,825 


62 


41 


Physical Education, 
Health, Safety, & 
Recreation 


8,236 


38 


21 


CVAE 


387 


338 


119 

' 130 


Special Education 


154 ! 


662 


Bilingual Education 


Ij 126 1 


212 


74 



These programs were operated according to various technitiUes selected by the 
districts and utilized teachers and teacher aides fimded through both ESEA, 
Title I Migrant and the Foimdation School Program. ' 

Test data were collected for the reading and mathematics programs only and 
are described in the follovdng sections. For purposes of reporting test 
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and the percentages of pupils with test data, only information from dis- 
tricts which submitted usable data on pre- and posttesting were utilized. 
According to data received for the entire migrant program, 6448 pupils 
or approximately 22 percent of the 29jlS8 pupils who participated in 
reading activities were pre- and posttested and 2,957 pupils or 16 percent 
of the l6,6l6 nupils who participated in mathematics activities were pre- 
and posttested. 

Reading Test Data 

Descriptions of the reading programs operated by a district, the personnel 
involved, and the materials used were reported for each reading activity. 
The reading programs for which test data were submitted were sorted into 
four basic types of programs according to the descriptions provided. The 
types of programs included: 

I. Lab situation with remedial teacher, teacher and/or aide 

II. Contained classroom 

III. Teacher and/or aide with small group 

IV. Combination of techniques- 

The average gain per month per pupil can be seen in Table 10. All test 
data on students who were in one of the reading programs and had a pre- and 
posttest score were used for computing the average gains indicated • The 
test data were reported by the school' districts according to gains per 
month of instruction. A summation of the frequency distributions of the 
mean gains per month divided by the number of pupils with test data provided 
the average gain per month per pupil. 

TABLE 10 

TEST RESULTS OF PARTICIPANTS ACCORDING TO 
TYPE OF READING PROGRAM 



Type of 
Reading 
Program 


Number of 
Reading Pro- 
grams Oper- 
ated in Dis- 
tricts 


Number of 
Students 
who Par- 
ticipated 


Number of 
Students 
with test 
data 


Percent of 
Students 
with test 
data 


Mean G.E. 
in months 
per month 
per pupil 


I 


18 


9,568 


2,638 




.78 mo. 


II 


11 


6,781 


1,731 


9.0 


.66 mo. 


III 


21 


5,174 


1,470 


28.4 


.72 mo. 


IV 


4 


2,974 


609 


20.5 


. 62 ^ mo . 



Mathematics Test Data 

Each district operating a mathematics program funded through ESEA, Title I 
Migrant provided a description of the program, the number of children served, 
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and the dollars expended for the program. Usable test data were received 
for only 27 programs varying in types of treatment from a lab situation to 
a contained classroom. Since the number of programs with usable test data 
was so small, all mathematics test data were analyzed together. There were 
13,740 pupils who participated in the programs and test data were available 
for 2,597 pupils or 18..9 percent of the pupils who participated. The mean 
grade equivalent gain in 'months per month per pupil according to standardized 
achievement tests was .85 month. 

The mean gain made in mathematics for 1972-73 follows the trend set in 
previous years that greater gains were made by migrant pupils in mathematics 
than in reading. 

Cost Factors Related to Reading and Mathematics Instructional Programs 

Funding figures for both ESEA, Title I Migrant dollars and other dollars 
were requested of districts for specific activities. Due to the manner in 
which budgets are developed by school districts, these fimding figures 
were not always available. This problem could account for the great 
differences in cost figures presented in Table 11. 



TABLE 11 

EXPENDITURES FOR READING AND MATHEMATICS PROGRAMS 



PROGRAM 


Number of 

Pupils 
Involved 


Mean Cost 
Per Pupil 
Per Year 


Range of Cost Figures 


Mean Cost 
per Pupil 
per Month 


Low 


High 


Reading I 


9,568 


$199.73 


$67.04 


$492.74 


$22.19 


Reading II 


6,781 


125.56 


20.49 


468.93 


13.95 


Reading III 


5,m 


127.41 


15.91 


262.61 


14.16 


Reading IV 


2,974 


91.39 


74.21 


162.95 


10.15 


Mathematics 


13,740 


107.11 


15.91 


625.60 j 


11.90 



The data displayed in Table 11 shows the mean cost figures per pupil both 
by year and by month based upon the equivalence of nine months of instruc- 
tion. The range of cost figures is also indicated. ^ 



Reading and Mathematics Programs Sho\d.n^ Gains of Greater Than >85 Month 
Per Month 

Each district operating a reading or mathematics program funded through 
ESEA, Title I Migrant was requested to provide a description of the pro- 
gram • Tables 12 and I3 display descriptions of reading and mathematics 
programs, respectively, which showed on standardized achieveme^nt tests 
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mean gains in grade equivalents of greater than .85 month per month for pupils for 
whom test data were submitted. The number of pupils in the program operated 
by a district, the number of pupils tested and the percent of pupils in the 
program for whom test data were submitted are presented, as well as the 
mean grade equivalent gain in months per month. 

The data provided in these tables are not guarantees of successful programs 
since many other factors such as personnel or teacher/pupil ratio may make 
the difference between a successful and unsuccessful program. However, the 
information provided here may be useful in selecting new programs if previous 
programs have proved to be unsuccessful. 



TABLE 12 

MIGRANT READING PROGRAMS SHOWING GAINS OF 
GREATER THAN .85 MONTH PER MONTH 



DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


Number of 
Pupils 
in 
rro^ram 


Number 

of 
Pupils 
i e So ea 


Percent of 
Pupils in 
Program Who 
were iesuea 


Mean G. E. 
Gain in 
Month 
rsr MO nun 


Reading teacher working with 
various lab materials in a 
small group* 


25 . 


10 


kO.Ofo 


1.89 


Individually Prescribed Instruc- 
tion (IPI) materials in a Texas 
demonstration school with class- 
room teachers, aides, and read- 
ing coordinator. 


165 > 


107 


64.8 


1.27 


EDL - McGraw-Hill Program in a 
small class. 


126 


72 


57.1 


1.20 


Roving teachers and aides pro- 
viding small group instruction 
for elementary students. 


510 


135 


26.5 


1.19 


Aides assisting small groups 
and individual students with 
high interest/low vocabulary 
materials. 


137 


30 

i 


21.9 


1.15 


Extended day program providing 
small group instruction T/jith 
teachers and aides. 


95 


46 


48.4 


1.15 


Individualized instruction with 
a variety of materials avail- 
able in a reading center. 


uo 


20 


50.0 


1.12 


Resource learning center utili- 
zing resource teachers and 
aides in special classrooms. 


167 


67 


40.1 


1.09 




TABLE 12 (continued) 

MIGRANT READING PROGRAMS SHOWING GAINS OF 
GREATER THAN .85 MONTH PER MONTH 



DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


Number of 
Pupils 
in 
Program 


Number 

of 
Pupils 
Tested 


Percent of 
Pupils in 
Program Who 
Were Tested 


Mean G.E. 

Gain in 

Month 
Per Month 


Resource learning center, EDL 
lab and other special reading 
equj-pmsnu wxun rcmecnd.± reoLO.— 
ing teacher, classroom teach- 
ers, and aides. 


1626 


359 


22.1/0 


1.07 


Individualized program and mate- 
rials vdth Spanish speaking 
teacher and aide. 


68 


40 


58.8 


1.07 


Remedial reading program at the 
Junior and Senior high level 
for students two or more years 
Dexow graae ±eve±. 


251 


109 


43.4 


.92 


Elementary seven-month program 
in a contained classroom. 


164 


22 


13.4 


.87 


Classroom teachers, resource 
teacher, and aides working with 
small groups or individuals in 
the classroom and the resource 
center, utilizing various equip- 
ment and materials. 






Ji . ? 


87 


Small group instruction with spe- 
cial migrant teacher outside reg- 
ular classroom. 


65 


23 


35.4 


.87 


Teacher and bilingual aide work- 
ing in special classroom with 
a variety of materials. Aide 
giving; directions in Spanish. 


86 


16 


18.6 


.86 
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TABLE 13 

MIGRANT MATHMATICS PROGRAMS SHOWING GAINS OF 
GREATER THAN .85 MONTH PER MONTH 



DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


Number of 

rupixs 

in 
Program 


Number 

nf 

Pupils 
Tested 


Percent of 
Pi mil s in 
Program Who 
Were Tested 


Mean G.E. 

Gain in 

Month 
Per Month 


Teacher aides providing small group 
or individualized instruction vdth 
emphasis on mathematics and compu- 
tational skills. 


( 


31 


22.6^0 


1.54 


Individualized instruction uti- 
lizing a variety of materials and 
a math center stressing manipula- 
tive skills. 


28 


20 


71.4 


1.28 


Resource teacher and bilingual aide 
providing enrichment instruction 
outside the regular classroom. 


75 


49 


65.3 


1.27 


Remedial mathematics program 
relating to science and vocational 
areas. 


866 


111 


12.8 


1.24 


Individually Prescribed Instruc- 
tion (ipl) based on specific sets 
of educational objectives with 
correlated diagnostic instruments, 
teaching materials, and methods 
permitting individualized instruc- 
tional activities."^ 


140 


107 


76.4 


1.24 


Teacher and/or aide providing math 
enrichment to help the child catch 
up in mathematics. 


561 


242 


43.1 


1.19 


Program using Individually Pre- 
scribed Instruction materials.-^ 


121 


56 


46.3 


1.16 


Program using Individually Pre- 
scribed Instruction materials.-^ 


775 


355 


45.8 


.98 


Mathematics in a self-contained 
classroom mth materials from the 
Education Service Center. 


435 


158 


36.3 


.98 


Mathematics in a contained • class- 
room stressing the four basic 
functions , properties , number 
theory, measurements, place value 
and problem solving. 


855 


51 


6.0 


.93 


Teacher and/or aide providing 
•small group or individualized 
instruction in mathematics and 
computational skills. 


100 


42 


42.0 

1 


.91 



^Different districts operating these programs. 
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PERSONNEL IN THE MIGRANT PROGRAM 



Personnel were reported according to involvement in the Migrant Program 
regardless of the funding source of the salary of the personnel. The 
number of personnel by specific assignment, the number who speak fluent 
Spanish, the number involved in staff development activities and the cost 
for those staff development activities are shown in Table 14. According 
to these data, less than 8$ percent of the personnel of any one classifi- 
cation received special training for teaching the migrant child. 

Approximately 62^ of the total dollars expended for staff development 
activities were from ESEA, Title I Migrant funds. Column (f) on Table Ih 
shows that more dollars from other sources were expended on staff develop- 
ment activities for elementary guidance counselors, morses, librarians, 
and social services personnel. The largest amount expended per person 
for staff development was for elementary guidance counselors and social 
services personnel. 

According to these data, there was a pupil-teacher ratio of approximately 
twenty-one to one (21:l) in the migrant program which meets with the 
administrative guidelines for the program. 



Summer Institutes 

Various summer institutes v;ere held for personnel in the Texas Child Migrant 
Program, 1972-73 diuring the summer of 1972. 

The Summer Institute programs were designed: 

To increase teacher and administrator competency in identifying 
educational needs of migrant children and designing programs 
to meet these identified needs; 

To increase teacher and administrator competency in identifying 
psychological and sociological needs of migrant children and to 
help them know how to meet these needs; 

To increase teacher and administrator competency in teaching 
English as a Second Language and Bilingual Education; 

To increase administrator understanding of the preschool migrant 
child and of the design of appropriate preschool programs; and 

To increase the competency of teachers and teacher aides in working 
together and in working effectively with migrant children. 

Institutes were conducted by Regional Education Service Centers I, XIII, 
XVII, XVIII and XX, Texas A & I University, Pan American University, 
Southmost College, and the University of Corpus Christi. 
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A total of 40 institutes for a maximum of I6O5 fartj cipants were scheduled 
at different times in various locations to provide special training and 
skills for teachers, aides, administrators, supervisors and combinations 
of these personnel. Each institute concentrated on a specific area of 
concern for educating the migrant child. 



TEXAS SUMMER CHILD MIGRANT PROGRAM 

For purposes of the summer program only, the definition of a migrant stu- 
dent was as follows: 

A migratory child of a migratory agricultiiral worke"^ is a child 
who has moved with his family from one school district to another 
since January 1, I969, in order that a parent or other member of 
his immediate family might secure employment in agriculttire or in 
related food processing activities. 

Only students meeting this definition were enrolled in summer programs 
bein^, operated with Title I Migrant funds. 

A' total of 10,605 students in 45 school districts participated in the 
1973 summer program. The number of participants in 1973 more than 
double the number in 1972. Approximately 98.3 percert of the partici-. 
pants were Spanish-surnamed'. 

Students participated in instructional activities and received pupil 
services funded through ESEA, Title I Migrant. A total of $1,277»687 
in ESEA, Title I Migrant funds was expended for the summer programs. 
Table 15 displays the amount and percent of ESEA, Title I Migrant dollars 
expended according to area of expenditure. 
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TABLE 15 



EXPENDITURE OF ESEA, TITLE I MIGRANT FUNDS 
FOR 1973 SUMMER PROGRAMS 



1 

1 

AREA OF EKPENDITURES 


Amount of 
ES^oA, Title I 
Migrant Funds 

Expended 


Percent of Total 
ESEA, Title I Migrant 
Funds Expended 


Staff Development 


$ 4, 623 




Instructional Personnel 


745,480 


58.3 


Instructional Materials and 
Supplies 


87, 017 


6.8 


Pupil Services 


340,327 


26.6 


Program Planning and 
Development 


O Did 

3,248 




Program Evaluation and 

itcbcdLr un 






Dissemination and Replication 


1,156 


.09 


Instructional Media Selection 
Acquisition, Development & 
Use 


6,416 


.5 


General Administration 


52,280 


4.1 


Equipment 


31,7/^2 


2.5 


Construction and Remodeling 


400 


.03 


Parent Involvement 


4, 589 


.4 


Total 


$1, 277, 687 


100.0 



students participated in programs offering a variety of instructional activi- 
ties, as well as, enrichment, physical education and recreational activities. 
Approximately 81 percent of the participants were preschool or elementary 
level. The participation of pupils in summer ESEA, Title I Migrant funded 
activities is shown in Table 16. 




TABLE 16 



PARTICIPAT-^ON OF PUPILS IN ESEA, TITLE I 
MIGRANT SUMMER ACTIVITIES 



ACTIVITIES 


iMuiiiDer 01 rupi-LS 
Participating 


Percent of Total 

Summer 
Participants 


Reading 


8.139 


76.?/o 


Mathematics 


9,283 


87.5 


English Language Arts 


8,485 


8u.O 


Oral Language/ Language 
Developnent 


8,224 


77.5 


'Preschool 


1.176 


77.3^ 


Natural Sciences/ 
Social Sciences 


7,585 


71.5 


Enrichinent Experiences 


8.791 


82.9 


Physical Education, Health, 
Safety and Recreation 


9,819 


92.6 


Special Education 


1? 


.1 


Bilingual Education 


2,369 


22.3 


Driver's Education 


26 


.2 


Social Service 


5,302 


50.0 


Food 


9,953 


93.9 


Clothing 


4,/ 18 


41.7 


Transportation 


8,819 


83.2 


Fees 


4, 544 


42.8 


Guidance ^nd Counseling 


1,889 


17.8 


Psychological Services 


81 


.8 


Dental 
Screening 


5.162 





Referral 


896 


BJ, 


Treatment by Nonschool Personnel 


501 





Treatment by School Personnel 


893 




Medical 
Screening 


6,110 


57.6 


Referral 


607 


5.7 


Treatment by Nonschool Personnel 


551 


5.2 


Treatment by School Personnel 


2,809 
1. — . 


26.5 



^Percent of all Pre-Kindergarten and Kindergarten students. 
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Personnel involved in the summer migrant program are displayed in Table 
17. According to the data received, a pupiL-teacher ratio of approximately 
twenty to one (20:1) existed for the elementary level which meets the 
administrative guidelines. 



TABLE 17 

PERSONNEL IN THE MIGRANT SUMMER PROGRAM 



PERSONNEL, POSITION 


Nl IMRRR OF PTTR ^OMIVTRT 

iM Ul'liJlLirt \J1 r riM.t A J [\] i\| Pi 1 1 


Teachers - Elementary 


394 


Teachers - Secondary 


36 


Teachers - Elem. and Sec. 


51 


Guidance Counselors - Elementary 


6 


Guidance Counselors - Secondary 


2 


Nurses 


28 


Librarians 


10 


Social Services Personnel 


31 


Other Professional Personnel 


61 


Teacher Aides 




Nurses Aides 


13 


Library Aides 


12 


Other Nonprofessional Personnel 


263 
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